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in touch, and with an increasingly woolly following. He ended
as a prominent pacifist.
Not only Indian and Russian, but Chinese thought was stir-
ring the British mind. Confucius and Lao-tse were no longer
names of reference, but were seriously studied; the Cambridge
critic, I. A. Richards, wrote on Mencius. The attraction of trie
Chinese was their sensitivity of feeling, their moral criticality,
their detachment from contemporary events. These qualities
were most easily assimilable from the Chinese poem?, translated
immediately after the \var by Arthur Waley into firm and unpre-
tentious English. There was even a solid appreciation of Taoism,
which preached the virtue of bowing before every storm, run-
ning away from every enemy or argument and cultivating the
domestic virtues. It fitted in well with the anti-war talk of the
late Twenties and early Thirties.
The only notable revival of simple Christianity in the period
was known as the 'Oxford Group' movement. This had been
founded in the early Twenties by Frank Buchman, an American
minister of religion, who ran it on American advertising lines.
The name 'Oxford Group' was a stroke of advertising genius: it
provided a respectable academic ring and recalled the serious
Oxford Movement of mid-Victorian times. In point of fact,
Oxford University had no more to do with the movement than
the Eiffel Tower with the well-advertised Eiffel Tower Lemon-
ade. A smart, not to say disingenuous, method of propaganda
was for its members to write privately to leading politicians and
other public men, asking them whether they agreed with certain
simple religious formulas; their favourable replies were then
used as active endorsements of the Oxford Group. The move-
ment was slow to gather momentum until 1931, but had by that
time gained the support of a number of earnest Anglican clergy-
men, who saw it as a means of infusing life into the ritual-ridden
Church.
By 1932 it had begun to attract newspaper attention. The
Daily Express published a series of articles by young men on the
revival of religious feeling. H. W. ('Bunny') Austin, the tennis
champion, wrote: CI believe that Christ was neither meek nor
mild, nor frail, but a man magnificently built, tall and strong,
and that His mind was even stronger than His body. ... By the
quickness and the keenness of His brain all those who argued
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